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Goldsmith's putting himself against another, is like a man laying a hundred to one who cannot spare the hundred. It is not worth a man's while.    A man should not lay a hundred to one, unless he can easily spare it, though he has a hundred chances for him : he can but get a guinea, and he may lose a hundred.    Goldsmith is in this state. When he contends, if he gets the better, it is a very little addition to a man of his literary reputation ; if he does not get the better he is miserably vexed."    It is quite possible that these utterances lost nothing under Boswell's recording pen.    As a slight corrective to them may be cited a passage from " The Parlour Window" of the Px.everend Edward Mangin, who, as far as we are aware, has not hitherto been brought forward as a witness.    " I knew an old literary man, a very keen observer too, who assured me that he had often been in company with Goldsmith, Johnson, Garrick, &c., and that Goldsmith used to have a crowd of listeners about his seat, and was a shrewd and eloquent converser."    It is also incontestable that, whatever Goldsmith's success may have been in the " wit-combats" at the Turk's Head, he frequently said very pertinent things.   Such was his affirmation of Burke, that " he wound into a subject like a serpent;" such his rebuke to Boswell, babbling of Johnson's  supremacy, that he was "for making a monarchy of what should be a republic."    Nor was this the only one of his random flashes that went home to the great lexicographer himself.    It was Goldsmith who said of Johnson that he had nothing of the bear but the skin; that he would make the little fishes talk like whales; that if his pistol [of argument] missed fire, he knocked you down with the butt end